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SHAMS IN DECORATION, 



Believing as I do in putting more into 
practice the true principles which we profess, and 
which underlie all good art, I have ventured to 
bring before you some few methods of construction 
we adopt and materials we use, with the view of 
considering how far we legitimately employ such, 
and wherein we fail to attain the standard of 
perfection. As architects, we should do all in our 
power to uphold the dignity of our noble art ; in 
other hands much is done in the name of archi- 
tecture which makes our blood boil, and we must 
look to it that we ourselves are blameless, and 
endeavor to maintain the glorious traditions of 
the past and hand down to posterity works, 
whether great or small, which are worthy of the 
age we live in, "No work should be considered 
too insignificant to receive honest thought ; for if 
we are not careful in the small things, the 
probability is we shall neglect to some extent the 
more important ones. Let us remember that the 
foundation of all good work is Truth, and that to 
be beautiful it must be truthful. 

Now, the view I take of "shams" is a broad 
me ; if it were not so, 1 might say in a few words 



relief from the dull, commonplace, utterly un- 
interesting buildings which abound everywhere ; 
but I tli ink there can be too much of a good 
thing, and on looking around one is disposed to 
say that there is a tendency to overdo it. Some, 
apparently, have a strong desire to be original— 
too original. Features are introduced by the 
grafting process ; the growth is not natural ; there 
is what one would call a straining after effect. 
May not this be rightly characterized as pretence % 
Disquieting, fidgety forms and details are to be 
reprobated ; they should have no place in our 
work ; they are excrescences, and as such must be 
regarded as fictitious. Then with respect to the 
harmonious blending of interior and exterior 
design, much might be said ; if we could do more 
to make our exteriors reflect the interior arrange- 
ment and purpose, we should accomplish much in 
the direction of natural development and treat- 
ment ; there would be more reality about our 
architecture, and less of the masking propensity. 
Take, for instance, the treatment of staircases. I 
regard it as an unpardonable sin to disregard 



openings in planning a staircase, 




or to 

an 



window 

take no notice of the stairs when designing 
elevation, and yet this is being perpetrated every 
day, and, one regrets to say, unblushingly. I 
cannot defend the practice. It shows to 
my mind either poverty of invention on 
the part of the architect or willful dis- 
regard of fitness,, and truth. It is not 
only with staircases, but with other parts, 
that the plan is made subservient to the 
elevation. Windows, fireplaces, and doors 



me to see architects so frequently using scagliola ; 
it is a downright sham, of course, and so are all 
the marbles made of slate, and it would be a 
great blessing if all this false stuff could be swept 
away. Chimney pieces, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, are conspicuous features in a room, 
and how often they are constructed of false 
material, and boxed out to arjpear solid. The 
marble mania also extends to painting or 
marbling, even to the absurdity of making a 
metal bath resemble marble ! 

Graining is an old device, and seems never 
likely to die out. Trade decorators are perhaps 
most responsible for its survival ; give such a man 
carte blanche to decorate your house, and I be- 
lieve he would grain or marble it from top to 
bottom ! Of late years a good deal of walnut 
wood has been used, and now walnut instead of 
oak graining is beginning to be used. If our 
friend the decorator takes a fancy to this sort of 
wood, we shall be one day nauseated with walnut 
graining. It is a poor excuse which people offer, 
for graining, when they say that it is done to 
preserve the wood, and wears ever so much better 
than paint. One thing they omit to add is that 
the wood work grained is of an inferior kind to 
that imitated — herein is the dishonesty. I do not 
say that one is deceived into believing that the 
graining is the natural wood, but it is none the 
less a fraud. What shall we say, too, for veneer- 
ing? 

But we are often concerned not only with 
things we design, but with articles we select ; and 
it is necessary that we should follow the same 
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all that could be said in denunciation of them, 
and few or none would dissent, I imagine ; but I 
am not prepared to dismiss the subject in so off- 
hand a way. The truth is, we are too much 
inclined to palliation in these matters ; we 
endeavor to quiet our conscience (if we have not 
lost it), and we say that life is too short to burden 
ourselves with unnecessary cares and anxieties. A 
sham may be defined not only as a deception or 
an imitation, but also as an imposition and a 
pretence. To be "tricky" is thought by many to 
be clever, but we should denounce a man who, by 
devices or tricks, took advantage of us, however 
clever he might be. If we avoid shams of all 
sorts, and produce work in every respect unsullied, 
we should become "purists," and you will say 
that there can be no such position tenable. No 
doubt there are many difficulties to contend with, 
that it is not easy to practice all we preach, but 
may we not at least set a high ideal before us, 
and strive with what powers and faculties we 
possess to impress our work with the genuine 
stamp, and raise architecture above mere build- 
ing? 

It is far from my purpose to decry pictur- 
esqueness, for one can only wish to see more 



are placed in all sorts of awkward positions, re- 
gardless alike of comfort, convenience, and health. 
How frequently it happens that windows are 
placed nearer the floor than the ceiling, so as to 
accommodate some fine cornice or to fulfill the 
requirements of some order or other ! Is this 
honest treatment ? 

Then as to moldings in joiners 1 work, it is 
getting almost a rare thing to see moldings 
| worked on the solid. Moldings are planted on, 
stuck, and bracketed out, without any compunc- 
tion ; brads, screws, and glue taking the place of 
what was formerly sound, solid construction. I 
know it will be admitted, that you would prefer 
to have solid molded work, if expense were no 
object ; but this admission only proves that you 
endeavor to obtain the effect of solid work by the 
sacrifice of principle. Why not be content with 
simpler work legitimately executed ? , 

I have referred hitherto more particularly to 
what may be termed structural pretences. I 
should like now to say a word on those more 
strictly decorative, and it is in this direction 
where imitations abound. Marble, being a costly 
material, is in great demand, and there is an 
abundant supply of clever imitations. It surprises 



principles in one as in the other. The market 
is flooded with imitations of all sorts ; we must 
be on our guard lest we unwittingly encourage 
the manufacture of that which is false. It is 
within our power, possibly, to create and main- 
tain a healthy tone, and we should let no oppor- 
tunity pass for condemning what we believe to be 
bad and unprincipled. There is more temptation 
to produce imitations with the manufacture of 
new materials, or the introduction of new inven- 
tions, and we should watch such and give no en- 
couragement to things of a doubtful nature. 

With the general adoption of the electric 
light, we shall be called upon to consider the 
appropriateness of fittings for it. We are too 
conservative in this respect, I think ; there is too 
much resemblance, for instance, between the 
fittings used for candles, gas, and the electric 
light, and imitations easily creep in. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon all those who 
are just entering the profession to resolve only to 
practice the things that are true, to shun all 
excess, to let the lamp of truth guide them 
throughout their career, and to remember that 
the sin no beauty can redeem is sham. — Tie 
Furniture Gazette, London. 



